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A Word from the Editor 


Dear Wee Wisdom Readers: , 

How many of you are listening to our Wee Wisdom radio 
hour on Saturday afternoons from 2:00 to 3:00 o’clock? 
(Station WOQ, 1300 kilocycles, 230.6 meters.) If you listen 
to the programs, the Wee Wisdom Story Lady would appre- 
ciate hearing from you. 

We have a nice surprise for you this month—a new 
serial, “The Four-Leaf Clover,” by Estelle Urbahns. You 
will love this quaint little story of long ago. Catherine Milar 
drew the pictures for the story. Look down at the left-hand 
corner of the first picture, and you will find her name. 

May brings Mother’s Day and May baskets. In this issue 
of Wee Wisdom you will find both a song and a story that 
can be used for a Mother’s Day program. Is there a little 
girl among you who doesn’t look forward to May so that she 
can hang May baskets for her friends? Surely there isn’t. 
Inez Russell has given patterns and directions for making 
some beautiful baskets. Get your baskets made early. Then, 
on the last day of April, ask Mother to let you skip to the 
wood and gather wild fiowers to fill them. 

With love, 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


A girl in an organdie gown of green, 
These lovely mornings may be seen 
Stepping with dainty grace. 


And, over the organdie, daisies bloom, 
While bridal wreath, in a lovely plume, 
Circles her laughing face. 


— 


The peonies raise their heavy heads; 
Small faces peer from the pansy beds, 
Watching her footsteps light. 


She scarcely pushes the grass from place; 
Her skirt just brushes the Queen Anne’s lace, 
Coaxing it into sight. 
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By WSPELLE Unsan NS 


This story tells of a time, many 
long, long years ago, when the world 
was younger; when people burned 
candles in their homes, wove their 
own cloth, and ate simple food from 
homely earthen dishes. It tells of 
a town called Arden, many of 
whose little maids were most de- 
mure, and many of whose young 
lads were most manly. 

Now one new May morning, when 
the town of Arden was beginning 
its tasks, Peter, the peddler boy, 
came briskly down Mulberry Lane. 
By some folk he was spoken of as 
Ragamuffin, by others as Bag o’ 
Rags. A good lad was Peter the 
peddler boy, wishing no ill to any 
one in the wide world. Nor did 
he look for any ill; for his merry 
young eyes seemed to be 
searching only for good 
and pleasant things as he 
made his way down Mul- 


berry Lane. 
The first wild roses were 
in bloom.  Buttercups 


peeped at him from the 


clump of green, was a tiny four- 
leaf clover. 
Ah,”’ exclaimed Peter under his 
breath, ‘‘what a piece of luck this 
new May morning!’’ Somewhere, 
Peter had heard the legend that 
finding a four-leaf clover was a 
sure sign of good things to come. 
He would not men- 
tion his lucky find in 
Mulberry Lane or 
in the market place, P 
Peter told himself ; 


grass. Thrushes sang to 
him from every hedge. 
Best of all, looking 


straight at him from a 


“What a piece of luck,” exclaimed 
Peter. 


for the children, 
with their towns- bis 
folk ways, might ——— 
laugh were they to - 
guess that he fas- 
tened his faith toso 
small a thing as a “ : 
ee (| =) 
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little green four-leaf clover. 
So, glancing first up, then down 
the lane, to see if any one were 
watching, he stooped and, with slow 
care, picked the clover, and slipped 
it into the flap of his thin purse. 
His merry young eyes took on a 
still merrier twinkle. None of the 
children with their townsfolk ways, 
thought he, had seen him pick the 
tiny four-leaf clover, which he be- 
lieved was certain to bring some fine 
good luck before the sun had set. 
But, alas! some 
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Peter stoop and, with slow care, 
pick something from the grass. 
Then Nagal saw him slip the small 
object into the flap of his thin purse. 
‘*Ah,’’ Nagal thought, ‘‘perhaps 
the bag o’ rags has picked up a 
golden coin, or something of even 
greater value.’’ So he ran as 
swiftly and as softly as a cat across 
the lane in search of young Rufus, 
the idler. It was said that Rufus, 
the idler, longed for a bit of gossip 
more hungrily than for the taste 
of new honey. 


one had seen him Nagal found 
pick the clover; for == = —— Rufus, with his hair 
just across the way, | unbrushed and his 
peeping with curi- | - sandals untied, 
ous eyes through a | whittling a stick in 
tall picket fence, the warm May sun. 
stood Nagal, the ‘Hist!’ called 
mischief - maker. \ Nagal, the mischief- 
The lad Nagal was LQ} j maker. ‘‘ Lean close, 
abroad early this [CTS and I will tell thee 
new May morning, [=> | a bit of news that 
watching for things will tickle thine ears 
to happen out of Re and brighten thy 


which he might spin 
a daring tale. 

‘*Ah,’’ exclaimed 
Nagal under his 
breath, as he spied 
Peter with his tray 
of copper pans, ‘‘it 
is the peddler boy! 
that bag o’ rags 
with his tray of IO. 
pans!’’ “DAR 75 

Pressing close to & =k 
the picket fence, [ 
Nagal watched 
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day with something 
besides the song of 
thrushes.”’ 

tae Rufus, the idler 
came on eager feet 
from sunny 
doorstep, and_lis- 
tened with wide 
eyes and parted lips 
= to words that fell, 

~S heavy with hints of 
untruth, from the 


Rufus listened with 
eyes and parted lips. 
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finding of the brooch? 


Not he. He lin- 
gered at gate, 
meaning, no _ doubt, 


ua to reach through the 
fence and pluck a fine 


cooking of Dame 


barb.”’ 

Young Rufus’s eyes 

grew round at the hear- 

ing of the tale. He 
wondered how he might 

| dress up the story with 
| a bit of his own faney 
| before passing it on to 


small Sara, the telltale, 


“Hist! Come close, and I will tell thee a bit of news.” 


lips of Nagal, the mischief-maker. 

‘*With mine own eyes,’’ declared 
Nagal, ‘“‘I have seen something 
strange this new May morning in 
Mulberry Lane. Just a moment 
ago I spied the peddler boy, that 
hag 0’ rags, with his tray of pans. 
I spied him stoop at the gate of the 
good Dame Worthington, who, as 
all the townsfolk know, has lost her 
fine pearl brooch. With mine own 
eyes did I spy this Peter pick from 
the grass something—something 
bright and shining. It may have 
been the pearl brooch; for very 
slyly did he slip it into his purse.’’ 

Nagal was not satisfied with this 
tale; it was not lively enough yet. 
He would touch it up with a bit 
of his own fancy, he decided. So 
he said: 

‘Was this Peter content with the 


who lived next door. 
Well he knew that a bit 
of gossip was better loved by Sara 
than any slice of plum cake, so he 
hastened to her dooryard and 
called: 

‘‘Hist! Come close, and I will 
tell thee a bit of news that will 
tickle thine ears and brighten thy 
day with something besides the song 
of thrushes.”’ 

Now Sara, the telltale, was a 
pretty little lass, with cheeks the 
color of the hedge rose and hair 
the color of shining gold; but alas! 
she possessed sharp ears for news, 
and seemed to care little whether 
it were true or false, so long as it 
had a lively ring. 

Said Rufus: ‘‘I have the story 
from Nagal that Peter, the peddler 
boy, was seen this morning in Mul- 
berry Lane. Nagal saw him look 
first up, then down the lane, to see 
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if he were watched. Then Nagal 
saw him stoop at the gate of the 
good Dame Worthington, who, as 
all the townsfolk know, has lost her 
fine pearl brooch. I have it from 
Nagal that this Peter did pick 
some small, bright object from the 
grass; and it was of the same size 
and sparkle as the good dame’s fine 
brooch. Then, very slyly, did he 
slip it into his purse. Next, he did 
reach his arm through the fence 
and help himself to a fine cooking 
of rhubarb, which he hid well in 
his coat against the 
stares of the townsfolk.”’ 
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house through an upper window.”’ 

Rufus’s ears were startled at the 
sound of his own words. What a 
bold tale he had made of Nagal’s 
modest story! He had not meant 
to make it quite so bold, but it would 
be hard to take it back; for Sara’s 
eyes had grown very round and be- 
lieving at the hearing of the tale. 
Now she stood in deep thought; for 
she was planning how she might 
dress up the story to such a degree 
as to startle the townsfolk a bit. 
Peter, the bag 0’ rags, might even 
be brought before the 
mayor of the town. This, 


Rufus was not quite 
satisfied with the tale; 
he must dress it up a bit 
more with a touch of 


indeed, would furnish a 
lively morning for the 
townsfolk, many _ of 
whom, like Sara, loved a 


imagination. So _ he 
said: 
‘“‘This Peter then lin- 


bit of gossip better than 


a slice of any plum cake. 
So Sara left her loom 


gered long at Dame 
Worthington’s gate, 
meaning, no doubt, to 
enter the good dame’s 


“Only listen!” whispered 


and hurried toward the 
market place. Imme- 
diately she came upon a 
group of children danc- 
ing a folk dance. 
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‘*Come,’’ she cried, beckon- 
. 
Come, listen to pags 


ing them. 
me, and I will tell you a bit 
of news that will tickle your 
ears and brighten your days 
with something besides the 
fun of dancing.”’ 

The children stopped their 
play, and the eyes of every 
child took on a look of eager- 
ness as Sara, the telltale, drew 
them into a cozy circle to hear 
the story. 

‘‘Only listen!’’ whispered 
Sara. ‘‘I have the tale from 
Rufus, who heard it from 
Nagal; and this is the tale 
they told: This new May 
morning in Mulberry Lane, 
Peter, that bag o’ rags with 
his tray of pans, was seen to 
stoop at the gate of the good 
Dame Worthington, who, as 
all the townsfolk know, has 
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lost her fine pear! brooch. 
Peter was seen to pick the fine 
pearl brooch from the grass and 
slip it into his purse.”’ 

‘*A-a-ah! O-o-oh!’’ exclaimed 
the children out of their pretty, 
round mouths. That is, all ex- 
claimed but Grace and Angela and 
Frederick and Pauline and Maisie 
and John and Michael and Joan. 
These children drew away from the 
others with determined faces; for 
they would believe no wrong of 
Peter. Had he not peddled his pans 
in the lanes of Arden for a twelve- 
month, and done no harm to any 
one? But each of the other chil- 


He ate his lunch at the side of the road. 


dren, his cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment, longed to run home as swiftly 
as he could and repeat the story to 
his father and mother. But wait! 
Sara had not vet finished the tale. 
She said: 

‘*Next, the peddler boy reached 
his arm through the fence and 
picked a fine big cooking of rhu- 
barb.”’ 

As Sara watched the eyes of the 
children growing wider and wider 
at the tale, she longed more than 
ever to add a little to the story— 
some startling bit that would give 
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it a thrilling ring. So she said: 

‘‘Was he satisfied, this Peter, 
with the taking of the brooch and 
the rhubarb? Nothe! He did next 
open the buttery window, and did 
slyly enter Dame Worthington’s 
fine house——”’ 

Sara’s ears were startled at the 
sound of her own words. What a 
daring tale she had made of Rufus’ 
modest story! She had not in- 
tended to make it quite so daring, 
but it was too late now to recall it; 
for the group of children had scat- 
tered; that is, all but Grace and 
Angela and Frederick and Pauline 
and Maisie and John and Michael 
and Joan. The rest had run to their 
homes with the story, so that before 
high noon nearly every table and 
fireside would be humming with the 
shocking account of Peter’s doings. 

While all this was happening in 
Mulberry Lane, Peter, deeply 
happy and not suspecting any 
wrong, was trudging toward the 
upper town, crying his wares and 
selling a pan now and again to the 
busy housewives of Arden. Even 
though the morning had grown 
warm and his tray of copper pans 
had become heavy, Peter’s heart 
was aglow over the thought of the 
wee four-leaf clover that lay so 
snugly in the corner of his thin 
purse. 

He ate his lunch of wheaten 
bread and cheese and currants at 
the side of the road in the kindly 
shade of a chinaberry tree, while 
bees hummed in the clover and the 
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sun climbed high over the little 
town of Arden. 

After lunch and a short nap in 
the shade of the friendly tree, Peter 
set out once more, calling his wares 
to the housewives of Arden. But. 
for some odd reason, he found that 
a great change had come over the 
people of the town; they no longe: 
passed him with a pleasant greet- 
ing. Indeed, doors were closed 
sharply in his face. Even Simon, 
the fruit vender, who always had 
had for him a plum or an apple, 
looked at him in scorn. He received 
unfriendly glances from shops and 
dooryards. Now he heard his name 
shouted in disdain. Now a stone 
was cast at him! Oh, oh, what had 
happened! Oh, why had _ the 
friendly little village turned so sud- 
denly into a place of hostile faces’? 
With unshed tears smarting his 
eyes, Peter took to his heels and fled 
from the town of Arden. In deep 
puzzlement, he trudged down the 
long gray road that led to the next 
village. 

His heart was heavy indeed as he 
walked along in the May sunshine; 
for he had been driven out of the 
beautiful town of Arden—in dis- 
grace! But for what reason? won- 
dered Peter. He had gone his quiet 
way, tending only his business o! 
selling copper pans. He had done 
no harm to any one. Perhaps it 
was because of his shabby breeches, 
his faded jerkin, and his broke 
sandals that he had been made « 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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Betty and John had a secret. 
Mother heard them whispering on 
the stairs. Daddy, too, knew the 
secret, for his eyes twinkled every 
time he looked at either of the chil- 
dren. 

John almost ‘‘let the cat out of 
the bag’’ at supper time when he 
began: 

‘*We have a secret, just we three, 

Betty and I, and dear Dad- 
dee——’”’ 

‘*Hush, John, hush!’’ Betty cau- 
tioned him. 

Mother knew little boys, espe- 
cially John. She wanted him to en- 
joy his secret, so she did not even 
try to guess what it was. 

And this was the secret. Miss 
Hardy, Betty’s teacher, had bought 
a number of lovely potted tulips 
from the florist, and had offered 
them to the children for fifty cents 
each, so that they might give the 
tulips to their mothers on Mother’s 
Day. 

Now, Betty and John each had 
an allowance of fifteen cents a week, 
and they had saved enough to buy 
a tulip for Mother. They had pur- 
chased a beautiful one with three 
full-blown blossoms and two buds, 
and were keeping it down at 
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A Mother's Dav Secret- 


By Cflorence B. deaver 
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Daddy’s office, waiting to take it 
to Mother. But the secret was very 
hard to keep. Think of keeping a 
secret from Mother! 

The Friday before Mother’s Day 
came. One tulip still stood on the 
table in Miss Hardy’s room. It 
looked so lonely that Betty could 
not keep from thinking of it. 

‘‘Miss Hardy, whose tulip is 
that?’’ she asked finally. 

‘*That was to have been Joe’s, but 
Joe is not here today. Perhaps he 
will get it this afternoon.”’ 

At that, Charles, who was Joe’s 
best friend, waved his hand wildly. 

‘‘Miss Hardy,’’ he said, ‘‘Joe 
won’t be here today. His mother’s 
sick, and he can’t buy the flower 
’eause he can’t leave his mother 
long enough to sell his papers to- 
day.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I am sorry!’’ Miss Hardy 
exclaimed. 

softly. 

Betty’s geography class came 
next. The lesson was about Hol- 
land, and to think of Holland was 
to think of tulips. Betty just could 
not keep her mind on the lesson. 
Finally, she gave up and began to 
wonder what she could do to get « 
tulip for Joe’s mother. 

John’s class was in the room nex’ 
to Betty’s. When school closec 


repeated Betty, very 
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she waited for him outside the door, 
and they walked slowly away to- 
gether, talking earnestly. When 
they reached the corner, they 
turned, not toward home, but to- 
ward town, where Daddy had his 
office. 

Daddy was surprised to see them. 

‘*You see, it’s this way, Daddy,”’ 
began Betty. Then she told the 
story of the lonely tulip and the 
boy who could not buy it. She hur- 
ried on: 

‘‘And Joe’s mother is sick, and 
John and [ thought we would give 
our tulip to Joe, for her.”’ 

But even as Betty said it, her 
eyes filled with tears. No tulip for 
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their own mother, and the wonder- 
ful secret spoiled! 

“Don’t cry, Betty,’’ consoled 
John, who, though younger than 
his sister, sometimes had to ward 
off her tears with his manliness. 
‘*Our mother will know how we feel 
about it. And our mother is well. 
I know she would like to have us 
give her tulip to Joe’s mother.”’ 

Betty dried her tears, and_ to- 
gether they started toward Joe’s 
house carrying the beloved flower- 
pot. 

‘*Children,’’ Daddy called as they 
walked away, ‘‘come back here be- 
fore you go home. I'll telephone 
Mother that you will be home a lit- 
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Joe was indeed happy when they gave him the tulip. 
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tle late this evening. Good-by.”’ 

‘*All right, Daddy,’’ they an- 
swered. 

Joe was indeed happy when they 
gave him the tulip. He thanked 
them awkwardly, but his sparkling 
eyes spoke more clearly than his 
words. 

Betty and John were happy too, 
because they had made Joe and his 
mother happy; but their hearts 
were just a little heavy because they 
had no gift for their own mother. 


“We have a secret, just we three, Betty and 
I and dear Dadde-e.”’ 
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They trudged 
Daddy’s office. 

Betty opened the door. On the 
big flat-topped desk stood another 
beautiful tulip, the very one that 
had looked so lonely on Miss 
Hardy’s desk. Beside the desk 
stood Daddy, smiling his very best 
twinkly ‘‘secret’’ smile. 

‘*Daddy,’’ began Betty. 

‘*How did you began John. 

“‘T’ll tell you,’’ laughed Daddy. 
‘You see, I liked the secret, too. 
It seemed a shame to spoil it. So 
I went to Miss Hardy after you 
left, and bought the other tulip. 
Now our mother will have a flower 
for Mother’s Day, too.’’ 

Betty smiled at Daddy. 

“‘Tt’s beautiful! beautiful!’’ she 
cried, and began to dance about the 
tulip. 

John stood still, 
Daddy. 

‘*But Betty and I didn’t buy it,”’ 
he said quietly. 

“‘Oh, I’ve fixed that too,’’ an- 
swered Daddy, ‘‘but I’m glad you 
thought of it, Son. You see, I 
really bought it with your money, 
the money that would have been 
your allowance for this week and 
part of next week.’’ 

John was satisfied. 

They all joined hands, Betty and 
John singing, each using the other’s 
name in the rime: 

‘*We have a secret, just we three, 

Betty and I and dear Daddee. 
I told her and she told me, 
And nobody knows it, 

But just we three.”’ 
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1. We wear a flow’r on Mother’s Day To show how much we love her, And 
2.’Tis nice to wear a flow’r in May On Mother’s Day for Moth-er, But 
3. Let ev-’ry day be Mother’s Day, And in some way or oth- er, Make 
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wish the sun - ny _ skies of May Might al-ways smile a - bove her. 
let's re-mem- ber ev-’ry day, Her love is like none oth - er. 
sun-shine all a - long the way For Moth-er, lov - ing Moth - er. 
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So let us be good chil- dren; For if we do our part, 
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’Twill help the mer - ry To glow in Moth-er’s heart. 
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“O Mother, look at the roses! Look 
at the roses, Mother!” exclaimed Ella 
Clark as they drove up to the new home 
that bright, clear morning of the last 
day of April. 

The roses really were beautiful. There 
on the back fence ran a rose vine covered 
with little clustering blossoms, the pink 
ones in the bud, and the white ones in 
full flower. Gracefully clambering 
from the other side of the fence, came 
an equally luxuriant vine of little pink 
double roses of the warmest hue. In 
front of the house stood a tall trellis, 
all aglow with a crimson rambler. 
“I’m going to make a May basket. 
I’m going to make a May basket, 
Mother,” declared Ella, with a joyous 
little bounce and a lilt in her voice. 
“For whom?” smiled Mrs. Clark. 
“T—I don’t know yet,” admitted Ella. 
The plain truth was that Ella Clark 
did not know in the least who would 
get the May basket that she was going 
to make. She did not know anybody 
in the neighborhood. It felt queer not 
to know anybody, not anybody at all; 
but those roses were so pretty that she 
simply had to fix a May basket for 
somebody. She had to. 

The Clarks were moving into the new 
house that very day. The big moving 
van with their furniture was even then 
arriving. The community was new to 
them—a new town, even a new state. 
Ella did not know anybody there; not 
a soul. She did not know anybody for 
whom she could hang a May basket; 
but, all the same, those roses seemed 
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by Veda Group 


made expressly for May baskets. There 
must be somebody, somewhere around 
the neighborhood, that would be as 
pleased to have the basket as she would 
be to make it. 

Ella had her mind on almost every- 
thing but May baskets for the major 
part of that day, however, for she was 
busy helping her mother to get things 
in order. They had no telephone in- 
stalled as yet, of course, and in the 
course of the day Ella’s quick feet ran 
a number of errands to the little store 
up the block. 

She was so tired by evening that she 
fell into bed as soon as she had eaten 
her supper, and went fast asleep almost 
as soon as her head touched the pillow. 
She felt strange when she woke up the 
next morning in a new room. For a 
minute she could not think just where 
she really was; then she remembered 
the roses. 

“T’m going to fix my May basket right 
now,” she said to herself as she slipped 
out of bed and into her clothes in a 
jiffy. “I believe I can have it finished 
by the time Mother has breakfast 
ready, if I hurry.” 

Ella had put an old grape basket that 
she had found, and some pieces of wire, 
out in the garage. She knew where 
there were some green crépe paper, too, 
and a few odds and ends of ribbon that 
would do. She would not need much. 

“Good morning, Merry Sunshine,” 
hummed Ella as she tripped out to the 
roses and began snipping off clusters 
of fragrant blossoms. In a little while 
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she had plenty for her basket, and down 
she sat on the garage floor to fix it up. 

Oh, it was going to be so pretty! 

“Ella,” called Mother just as she got 
the basket under way. “O Ella! Come 
here a minute, dear.” 

Ella dropped her roses obediently and 
ran to see what Mother wanted. 

“Did you notice whether they sell 
fresh milk at the little store or not?” 
Mother asked. 

“I think they do. 
some.” 

“Then run up there quickly and see 
if you can get us a pint of milk and a 
little bottle of cream. Hurry, dear, be- 
cause I have breakfast almost ready.” 

Ella hurried. She loved to do early 
morning errands. Everything seemed 
so fresh and pretty at that time of day. 

“Well, you’re an early customer,” re- 
marked the store owner as Ella came in 
and stated her needs. “But you’re not 


I’m sure I saw 


“I know somebody to give the May basket to now, 
Mother,” Ella said. 
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the latest newcomer in the neighborhood 
any longer. You moved in yesterday 
morning, and another family moved in 
up the block yesterday afternoon.” 

“Oh, where?” asked Ella. 

The grocer obligingly told her just 
where the house was. 

“They’re nice people too,” he went 
on. “I used to be a neighbor to this 
man’s brother. They have just one 
child, a little girl about your size.” 

“Oh, goody!” exclaimed Ella. ““What’s 
her name?” 

The grocer did not know. The family 
name was Brown, but what the child’s 
name was, he had not heard. 

Ella ran home with the milk and the 
cream. 

“I know somebody to give the May 
basket to now, Mother.” 

The words tumbled out breathlessly 
as she rushed in with her parcel. 

“Who is it?” 

“The little Brown girl.” 

“Little brown girl? Why not 
the little blue girl, or the little 
pink girl?” teased Father. 

“Now, Daddy! Truly, I have 
found a little girl—a new little 
girl. The family moved here 
just yesterday afternoon. We 
came yesterday morning, so 
they’re the newest. May I take 
her my May basket, Mother? 
May I?” 

“T’ll think about it. Sit down, 
now, and eat your breakfast.” 

After breakfast the May bas- 
ket was speedily finished, and a 
few moments later a pleased and 
excited Ella was skipping up the 
ee Street with it. 
ests She set it down in front of 
the Brown’s door, and lifted her 
hand to knock. At that instant 
the door opened, and there was 
the little girl herself. She was 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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May Baskets 


By INEZ RUSSELL 


May, 1931 


Soon May Day will be here again, and_ ished. A trip to the nearest wood will 
you will wish to make May baskets to probably furnish you with all that you 
hang on the doors of your friends’ need. Pink moccasin flower, yellow 
homes, May Day morning. I have 
selected two designs that are quite 
easily worked out, and yet are very 
gay and dainty when completed. 

The materials you will need are 
very simple, and can be found in 
almost every home. These include 
two sheets of drawing paper, a 
sheet of thin tracing paper, a soft 
lead pencil, and a ruler. If you 
have a compass get it out also. If 
not, a short piece of string and a 
pin will take the place of one. 
Scissors, paste, and either paints 
or crayons will complete the list of 
materials needed. 

Then of course you will need the 

flowers to put 
into your baskets 
after they are fin- 


=4Figure 


A 


lady’s slipper, wild columbine, May 
apple flowers, and forget-me-nots can be 
found growing on most hillsides, as well 
as in meadows and wooded places. 

‘ The first design shown is the 
daisy basket (figure 2). Turn to 
figure 5, and you will see that it 
is cut from one sheet of paper 81, 

inches long and 45% 

inches wide. Be sure 

that the edges of the 
paper are quite straight 
and just exactly the right 
dimensions, so that the 
basket will be neat and 
attractive when finished. 

Measure along each end 

of the paper 314 inches 

(R to A) and (S to T). 

— B Then draw a line fror 

Ato T. Measure off 31, 
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inches from each end of 
the line R to S, then 1144 
inches in the middle. 
Then make the same 
measurements along the 
line from A to T in the 
same manner. Then 
draw lines from B to M 
and from J to N. 

After you have done 
this, measure 3% of an 
inch from A; then meas- 
ure 3% of an inch from Q, 
and draw the line a to b. 
Likewise measure 34 of an inch 
from N and %% of an inch from 
O, and draw the line c to d. 
These lines indicate the flaps 
that join the sides of the basket. 

Now take your compass and ad- 
just it to measure 314 inches from 
point to pencil tip. If you have 
no compass, take a string and tie 
one end to a pencil. Make a knot 314 
inches from the pencil, stick a pin 
through the knot, and use it as a com- 
pass point. Then, with compass point 
or pin at O and pencil point at J, draw 
a curved line to T. Draw a similar line 
from A to B with compass point at Q. 

Now look at figure 1. It is the exact 
size of one side of your basket. 


You can trace the design off D 
on thin paper and then go over a 


the back of the paper with a 
soft lead pencil. This 
makes the paper like 
carbon paper. Place it 
carefully on the 
basket you are 
making, so that 
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A and B are exactly over 
those same letters on 
your design. Then trace 
the daisy and you will 
have the front side of 
your basket ready to be 
colored. 

You may use crayons 
or water colors, outlining 
the drawing with black. 
The petals may be 
colored orange, and the 
leaves and stem green. 
The center of the daisy 
should be colored a_reddish- 
brown, and the shaded part 
darkened with a darker brown. 

Now you are ready to cut out 
the basket. Begin at A and cut 
around the outline of the top of the 
daisy to B; then cut along the curved 
line from J to T. Go back to A 
again and cut around the edge of 
the flaps (A to a, then to b, up to Q, and 
across to QO; cut back to ¢, across 
to d, and end at N). Next, fold 
along the dotted lines where the design 
says to fold. Paste the long flap (a to 
b) under the side, N to P, and the short 
flap under the side, Q to O. Cut a piece 
of paper 6 inches long and 14 inch wide 
(see figure 6). Paste one end 
firmly under the center of the 
daisy and the other end exactly 
opposite on the inner side of 
the basket. This forms 
the handle, and, as soon 
as the paste is dry, your 
basket is ready 
to be filled with 
flowers. 
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Are you ready to begin the other entire paper over and color a band 4 
little basket? Take a sheet of inch wide along the edge from C to 
paper 514 inches square (figure 7). G (or Cto x) and from Eto F. Then 
Measure from D 21% inches to C, and fold along the lines, C to F and E to F, 


\ ; 
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% 

if 
! 
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H 


as indicated by the dotted lines. Paste 
the side, H to F (or y to F, over side, 


21% inches to E. Draw lines from 
points C and D to F. If you wish you 


may draw a curved line from C to x and 
from E to y, measuring 34 of an inch 
from G to x and from H to y. Next, 
trace the parrot design (figure 3) just 


G to F (or x to F), about 14 inch. 
You will find that you have made a 

very pretty wall pocket for flowers; or 

you may insert a cord in the hole above 


as you did the daisy, and place the 
traced design on your basket so that . 
C and D and E will be exactly over \, 
the same letters on the basket be- 
neath. Then trace. \ 
You may color the parrot red, his 
beak orange, and the spot around his 
eye, yellow. The leaves should be 
colored green. In the little ring over 
the parrot’s head, a hole should be Sin 
punched. A small piece of paper i 


|= Figured _ | \ 
pasted on the back of the basket be- “| \ > \ 
fore the hole is punched will reinforce ; gg \ 
it so that the hole will not tear. _ tha) 
You may leave the sides, D to G 
and D to H, perfectly straight or you 
may trim them at the curved dotted 
lines, C to x and E to y. Turn the 
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the parrot’s head and hang your basket 
by that. 
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BATH TIME 


By ‘Uada Moe Rior 


When it is wet outside, I stay 
Indoors and have fun, anyway; 
I lean against the windowpane 
And watch the sparkling summer rain, 
Because I know the busy showers 

Are washing all the dusty flowers. 

It’s fun to hear a big drop say, 

As he goes splashing on his way, 
‘‘Now step up close, my little dears, 
And let’s get at your necks and ears!”’ 
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‘DEPARTMENT 


By ARTHUR MULLOWNEY (8 years) 
Morristown, N. J. 


May, May, lovely May, 
Bringing flowers and days to play; 
And, beneath God’s deep blue sky, 
The little birdies sing and fly. 


The Way to Fairyland 


By PHYLLIS CRAFT (9 years) 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Once upon a time a little girl and boy, 
Patricia and Bobby, lived in the coun- 
try. One day they took a walk in the 
woods, hand in hand. They found some 
pretty wild flowers and ate wild berries. 
Soon it began to get dark. They tried 
to find their way home, but they were 
lost. In a little while they heard faint 
music. They looked around, and there 
were some dear little fairies. 

At first Patricia and Bobby were 
afraid and cried; but a little voice said: 

“Don’t be afraid. Come with me.” 
They looked up, and there was a little 
fairy. She took each of them by the 
hand, and led them to a little hollow 
log. 

’“But,” said Bobby, “we are too big 
to go in there.” 

“Oh, no, you can go,” she said, giv- 
ing them a touch with the little wand 
she held. 

They grew very small. When they 
had gone through the log they went into 
a tree. There they climbed a pair of 
stairs and went into a tiny room. In the 


room was a little table spread with dew 
and honey. There was also a little bed, 
made of rose petals, with cobwebs for 
its cover. 

Bobby and Patricia ate from the table 
that was spread for them; then they 
went to sleep. 

The next day the fairy took them 
home, and told them to come again. 

Every clear day after that, Bobby and 
Patricia went to see the fairies. 


Robins 
By LILLIAN PIEPER (9 years) 
Waterloo, Illinois. 
Once there was a robin, 
Its nest was in a tree, 
It was up as high, 
As high as it could be. 


The robin had some babies 
That couldn’t fly at all; 

Their mother was always near them, 
So they wouldn’t fall. 


When the little robins were bigger, 
Their mother taught them a song. 

This was something new for them, 
So they sang it all day long. 


Birds 
By ROBERT FLETCHER 
Portland, Oregon 
The glorious spring is coming, 
And the finches sweetly sing, 
And with the sound of their carols 
The merry woodlands ring. 
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Barbara’s Birthday Present My Bedtime Prayers 
By Mary LOUISE LAING (9 years) By JOHN A. PHELAN, JR. (9 years) ’ 
La Jolla, Calif. Galveston, Tex. # 


Barbara was going to be ten years At bedtime when my prayers | say, 
old next week. She had been asking Alone with God at close of day, 
her daddy to buy her a real watch ever.*I thank Him for my daily bread, 
since she was nine. She hadasmalltoy And for His blessings round me spread. 
watch of her own. Her brother who I thank Him for His help in school: 


Pek ony had a real watch. Daddy I thank Him for the Golden Rule. 
told her that if she were good and obe- : . 

I thank Him for the sunshine clear, 
dient she might get one. So Barbara And, most of all, for parents dear 
tried to obey every day. And the days ' . ’ 
went by so fast that before she knew 
it the next day was her birthday. 

“I wonder what I shall get?” thought My Cat 
Barbara aloud. fay 


ANE GRETCH (8 years 
“You will know when tomorrow By J (8 y ) 


comes,” said her mother gently. = Buffalo, N. Y. 

At three o’clock Barbara went out to I have a little white cat. Her name 
play. While she was at play Mother is Dorothy. We give her milk for din- 
and Daddy wrapped her presents. ner. 

In the morning, there on the chair My cat never runs away. She loves 


by her bed were three boxes, and she_ to be petted and played with. She loves 
laughed with joy when she opened to go to the store with me. We put her 
them. In the boxes were a baby doll, out to get exercise. When she wants to 
a box of water colors, and a game of come in, she scratches at the door to let 
parchesi. When she went to breakfast, us know. 

there on her chair sat a beautiful doll 

with hair. When she sat down to the 

table to eat, there on her plate was a The Prayer of Faith 
small box. She opened it, and what do 


i in it? ! Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
you think was in it? A real watch! 
prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 


° God does my every hunger feed; 2 
A Magic Rug God walks beside me, guides my way 
By HELEN GRANGER Through every moment of the day. 
Virginia, Minn. 
If I had a magic rug, I now am wise, I now am true, 
How happy should I be! Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
I would sail away above All things I am, can do, and be, 
Every house and tree. Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 
Soon amid the stars I’d roam, God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
And see the man in the moon, God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
Then come floating down again, God is my all; I know no fear, 


As gently as a balloon. Since God and love and Truth are here. 
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We have a tiny nest 
Under the eaves. 


It is built with sticks 
And plastered with leaves. 


It is lined with feathers 
And down and hair, 


And four tiny 


Are hatching up there. 


eggs 


I know who built it 


In the May weather— 
Mr. and Mrs. Wren, 
Working together. 


By ‘Rose B. Foster 
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The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to I 
all the world. ‘ 
To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak / 
only good words.” t 
We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The ( 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, ’ 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 
If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. ] 
If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for t 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. s 
On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members ( 
and from other readers. 
If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you ‘ 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make ( 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who f 
desire prayers. 
If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put I 
your name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to ] 
have your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters 


you may receive. 


Dear Boys and Girls: something while speaking about it. How- { 

I am not going to write much this ever, people are likely to form opinions of 

us by the sentiments we express. If we I 
month. I want to give as much space show good will in our speech, then how can ‘ 
as possible to your letters. Just a word folks think ill of us? And, if we help a 
to tell you about the two short essays person with a few cheering words when i 
that we are publishing. They were writ- they are most needed, then invariably we : 
ten by members of the Unity Sunday shall receive moral support when things ; 

3 a 5 seem to go wrong. Most of the great deeds 

School of San Diego, Calif. We like in this world were inspired by courageous, 

them so much that we want to share loving words; and those same words are 
them with you. Here they are: the ones that make our everyday life hap- 

pier, by smoothing over our difficulties and 

The Value of Good Words hardships. It would take Mr. Ripley of t 

a on “Believe It or Not’ fame to estimate the ] 
y good that a few kind words do. 

We have frequently been told that we Would it not be nice for every one to k 
are judged more by our actions than by try for just one day to utter nothing but ] 
our words. It is true that a person who happy, loving words; and to express only t 
says a great deal, but does nothing, is good will everywhere? If we did that once. ] 
not so popular as one who accomplishes should we not decide to do so always? ¢ 
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Good Words 
By HAROLD HENNING 


Good words should be used by all peo- 
ple, young as well as old. Not only in pub- 
lic should they be used, but also in the home. 

Animals may be tamed and trained by 
the use of good words. Good words, kind- 
ness, and love go hand in hand. 

Many great things have been done in 
the world. Most of these have been helped 
by good words. Many things have been 
started by those who use good words. On 
American money the words, “In God we 
trust,” are used. 


Good words should be used at every affair, 
No matter what the case may be; 

They should be used until they fill the air; 
That’s what good words are for, you see. 


God knows all about arithmetic, and 
He is always willing to help any Booster 
that needs His help. Just before you 
start your arithmetic lesson, or any 
other lesson, ask God to help you under- 
stand it. He will! 

Dear Booster Club: I enjoy the Booster 
Club very much. I think I am getting along 
fine with it. The other day we had a hard 
arithmetic lesson. I said a part of the 


prayer, and got the lesson all right.—Doris 
Richeson. 


Billy found that her teacher liked to 
read our Booster literature. Have you 
taken your Wee Wisdom to school? 

Dear Secretary: I am keeping the pledge. 
I liked the little booklet that you sent me. 
My teacher read it to the class. I shall try 
to help others say good words. I am try- 
ing very hard to get a Booster pin. It will 
remind me to speak only good words.—Billie 
Jean Johnson. 


Boys and girls everywhere can suc- 
ceed in their school work, because the 
Father of wisdom dwells with each one 
to help him. Edward calls upon the 
Father for help. Do you? 

Dear Booster Club: I am succeeding in 
keeping the pledge. Monday we had a test. 
I had been absent from school and did not 
think I would pass, but I said The Prayer of 
Faith and made a good mark in every one 
of my studies.—Edward Sampson. 


WEE WISDOM 


Many Boosters have written us that 
they enjoyed the serial, ‘““Anne’s Adven- 


tures in Friendliness.” We all like to 
have many friends. Unselfishness and 
love for other people help us to have 
and to keep friends. 

Dear Secretary: I am going to try for the 
club pin, so I am writing to you to tell you 
about Wee Wisdom. I like it better every 
month. I enjoyed “Anne’s Adventures in 
Friendliness” very much, and I read it 
aloud to Lois, my little sister, and she en- 
joyed it too. 

We had a state exam in English in school 
one day. It was hard, but I said The Prayer 
of Faith before I took it, and I got the 
highest grade in the county. 

I like the Bible stories and lessons very 
much; I like the paper dolls, and all the 
poems and stories. My brother likes the lit- 
tle “In Alphabet Land” stories, and I read 
them to him.—Marjorie Jean Mills. 


Lois’s dog is God’s creature. God can 
heal His dumb creatures just as He heals 
us. Lois’s faith helped her dog to re- 
ceive God’s healing love. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: Our dog was struck 
by a street car one Saturday. My sister 
and I carried him into the house. We 
called our neighbor, and he said that the 
dog was very nearly dead. I went into 
another room and said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over. A little while afterward 
Mother saw the dog stand up, but he did 
not stand on one of his front paws. We 
thought his leg was broken so we got the 
dog doctor. The doctor said that his leg 
was only bruised. We were glad because 
we did not want to lose such a nice, big 
dog.—Lois West. 


The baseball season will soon be in 
full swing. It is good to remember 
when we are at play that Boosters play 
honestly, lose cheerfully, and win 
modestly. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying very hard 
to keep my pledge. I like Wee Wisdom and 
its stories very much. The Prayer of Faith 
is helping me. One day when we were 
playing baseball I was getting ready to 
take my third strike. I feared that I 
should make an out. Then I remembered 
that God is my help. I hit the ball and 
made a home run.—Nevalie Ropp. 
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Little brothers and sisters are won- 
derful blessings. We can love them and 
care for them and make them happy. 
They, in turn, help us to be unselfish 
and thoughtful of others. Jean is find- 
ing much happiness in helping to care 
for Billy. 

Dear Editor: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. I have a little baby brother, six 
months old. His name is Billy Cordes. He 
has red hair and blue eyes. Every day I 
take him out in the buggy. I am in the 
third grade. I say The Prayer of Faith, 
and it helps me very much. I am not afraid 
any more.—Jean Cordes. 

Daniel is certain to succeed. We are 
glad to have him as a new member. 

Dear Friend: I should like very much to 
become a member of the Booster Club, that 
I may help others as well as myself to speak 
only good, true words. I agree to try to 
use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful 
words. I will keep the pledge of the club. 
—Daniel Carswell. 

Rose enjoys Wee Wisdom and liked 
the serial about Anne, too. She also 
finds prayer helpful in examination 
time. 

Dear Secretary: The pledge has helped 
me very much. I love Wee Wisdom. I did 
not think that I would get a very good grade 
in my exams; but I prayed, and got the 
best grade in school. I liked the story, 


“Anne’s Adventures in Friendliness.” 
—Rose Pezan. 


When Marguerite prayed she dropped 
from her mind all the little thoughts of 
fear and anger and hurt that came into 
her mind when she hit her finger. Then 
God’s love entered into her mind and 
finger, and the pain’ ceased. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
certainly has helped me very much. One 
day as I was hammering the hammer slipped 
and hit my finger. It hurt so badly that 
I prayed, and the pain ceased.—Marguerite 
Hermann. 

Our space is nearly filled now, so our 
Booster meeting must adjourn until 
June. Don’t forget to send in your let- 
ters this month. 


The Secretary. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 


OTHER READERS 

J. R. Twin, West Mission Station Road, 
Akim, Abuakwa, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Delores Knouse (11 years), % James Hall, 
Mooseheart, Ill.; Fay Sherman (12 years), 
% James Hall, Mooseheart, Ill.; Betty Jane 
Jablonsky (12 years), Box 939, Route 2, 
Clayton, Mo.; Bonnie Hays (14 years), 
Chipley, Fla.; Josephine Bowen (13 years). 
Chipley, Fla.; Phyllis Porter, Cadillac. 
Sask., Canada; Mary E. Sharp, 3213 Larga 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Dorothy Marie 
Floyd (12 years), 3618 N. Ninth St., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Margaret Detrich (14 years), 
276 N. Berne St., Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; 
Phyllis DeSilva, 8-9th Lane, Bambalapitiya, 
Colombo, Ceylon; Marcella M. Peterson, 
Petersen Hotel, Box 74, Charlotte, Iowa; 
Carolyn Ruth Moffat (13 years), Manches- 
ter, Vt.; Lise Knackergard (11 years), 6 
Wilson St., Lynbrook, N. Y.; June Danzer, 
1222a S. 14th St., St. Louis, Mo.; Mildred 
Anna Chambers, 1005 E. Broadway, Sweet- 
water, Tex.; Babette Ann Knowles, 1728 
Purdue St., Lafayette, Ind.; Mabel Hanes, 
Ohio Plaza, Mooseheart, Ill.; Muriel Eagan, 
Fort Erie, Ont., Canada; Edward Nowell 
(11 years) and William Nowell (9% years), 
4614 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif.; Anna- 
belle Schmiderer (16 years), 1125 Graham 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; Jeannette Thomas (12 
years), 24 Latimer Sq., Christchurch, N. 
Z.; Dorothy G. Hammergren, Scandia, Alta., 
Canada; Arthur L. Wallace, Saratoga, 
Iowa; Mildred A. Wallace, Saratoga. 
Iowa; Nora Whisenant, Appalachian School, 
Penland, N. C.; Virginia Syda, Appalachian 
School, Penland, N. C.; Elizabeth McKinlay, 
Centre Street, Kingston, Ont., Canada; 
Frances Elizabeth Peniston, 466 Laurel, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Pauline Rose Murdock, 920 
Paseo, Parkview Apts., Kansas City, Mo. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Mary L. Watterick: prayers for health 
and happiness; Orie Nwabanogu: prayers; 
Eze Okoro Uga: health, prosperity, and suc- 
cess; Arleen Young: prayers to be good 
and to control her temper; Bernice 
Schneider: prayers for health and help in 
examinations; Alfred Sahabandu: prayers; 
Babette Ann Knowles: prayers; Zale: 
Marant: prayers; Beatrice Myers: prayers 
for herself and her mother; Betty Shayler: 
health; Eva Lewis: prayers for her fathe’ 
and mother; Hazel Reid: prayers for pros- 
perity. 
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Zacchaeus Corrected His 
Mistake 


LESSON 5, May 3, 1931. 


You will find the Bible lesson for to- 
day in Luke 19, verses 1 to 10. The les- 
son story is the story of Zacchzus. 
Zacchzeus was a very small man physi- 
cally, so small that the people of Jericho 
probably laughed at and made fun of 
him as he went about the streets. But 


on the morning that Jesus came to 
Jericho Zacchzeus cared very little 
about what the people thought of him. 


Zacchzus wanted to see Jesus. He 
was eager to see Him. While they were 
at dinner Zaccheus told Jesus that he 
wanted to give to the poor half of all 
that he had; and, if he had wrongfully 
taken anything from another, he wanted 
to give to that person four times as 
much as he had taken from him. Jesus 
was pleased with Zacchzus not only 
because he was sorry about the mis- 
takes that he had made, but also be- 
cause he wanted to do what he could 
to correct them. 

The lesson for us in this story is that, 
if we make mistakes, we should do what 
we can to correct them. There are 
many ways in which we can do this. 
The first thing to be done of course is 
to admit cheerfully that we were wrong. 


The next step is to make up our minds 
that we shall not make the same mis- 
take again. If we are truly sorry for 
a mistake, as Zacchzeus was, we shall 
find something that we can do to cor- 
rect it. Zacchzeus’ mistake probably 
was that he had been selfish; for he 


gave away half of what he had, anc 
Jesus was pleased with his action. 

The happiest way to live of course 
is to be careful, so that we shall noi 
make mistakes. The following thought 
will be helpful: 

God keeps my heart pure and my lips 
true. 


Increasing, Our Talents 
LESSON 6, May 10, 1931. 


Get your Bibles and turn to Luke 
19:11-26. There you will find the story 
of the nobleman who, before going into 
a far country, called his ten servants 
and gave to each a pound (a sum of 
money). 


The nobleman gave the money to his 
servants to be used for him. Then he 
went away, and after a time he re- 
turned. When he came home he called 
his servants to him, to learn what they 
had been able to do with the money 
that he had left in their care. He was 
greatly pleased with the first serv- 
ant because, through wise use of 
the one pound given him, he had 
earned ten pounds more. The noble- 
man made the servant the ruler over 
ten cities. 


For each servant who had made the 
one pound given to him earn other 
pounds, the nobleman had words cf 
praise and rich rewards. When the 
last servant came to the nobleman, le 
brought back only the one pound that 
had been given to him. The master 
was displeased with the man because 
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he had not tried to use the pound to 
earn more pounds, and he took from 
the servant the pound that he had given. 
There is a lesson for all in this story. 
A child is born into a family. There he 
finds a father and a mother, and perhaps 
brothers and sisters and many relatives. 
To make the lesson clear, we shall say 
that each child brings a gift with him 
when he is born—love for his parents. 
The love that he brings stands for the 
pound that the nobleman gave to each 
of his servants. 
Among the first 
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part of the lesson tells of Jesus’ tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. This is 
a beautiful story and one that you 
will enjoy reading. 

The verses from 45 to 48 have a les- 
son that will help us to build our lives 
to be more like the life of our Master. 

The beautiful temple in Jerusalem 
was built for a place of worship, but 
in the time of Jesus the priests had 
made of it a place to sell doves and 
animals to be sacri- 
ficed in the temple. 


lessons that the 
wise parent tries 
to teach the baby 
are obedience and 
unselfishness. If 
the baby learns to 
obey his parents he 
is ready for the 
next lesson—un- 
selfishness. Then, 
when he learns to 
be generous, he is 
ready for other 
lessons. In this 


Since Jesus called 
the merchants rob- 
bers, they must 
have been dishon- 
est in their deal- 
ings with the peo- 
ple. 

The lesson for 
us in this story is 
that our body is 
the temple, and our 
mind is the priest 
of the _ temple. 
Paul said, “Know 


way he increases 


ye not that your 


his gift. 

The nobleman was greatly pleased 
with the servant who increased his one 
pound to eleven pounds. The nobleman 
is our heavenly Father, who is greatly 
pleased with us when we learn the les- 
sons of love, obedience, unselfishness, 
truthfulness, honesty, fair play, loyalty, 
purity, happiness, and health. 

The following thought will help you 
to increase your good gifts: 

I love my heavenly Father, and I 
obey His will. 


We Cast Out Robbers 
LESSON 7, May 17, 1931. 


The lesson story for today is taken 
from Luke 19:29-42, 45-48. The first 


body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit... ?” 

If the priest in my temple is honest 
and true to his trust (to keep the tem- 
ple a holy place of worship), no robbers 
can enter the temple. The robbers that 
enter an unguarded body-temple are 
thoughts of sickness and unhappiness. 
These robbers take away health and joy. 
Remember that your mind is the priest, 
and he can let the robbers called envy 
and jealousy and sickness and temper 
enter your temple to destroy it, or he 
can firmly refuse to let them enter, and 
so can keep your temple a holy place of 
health and happiness. 


My body temple is filled with health 
and joy. 
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Keeping the Lord’s Supper 
LESSON 8, May 24, 1931. 


The lesson story for today is taken 
from Luke 22:7-23, the story of the 
Lord’s Supper. Jesus knew that He 
was going to leave His disciples; that 
is, He knew He would not be with them 
as a man much longer. He wanted to 
do some one thing that would help them 
to remember always that He was with 
them in Spirit. By that we mean that 
His mind could always speak to their 
minds, just as His mind speaks to your 
mind. He wanted to comfort the dis- 
ciples, so He asked them to take supper 
with Him. At this supper, which is 
called “The Last Supper,” He gave 
thanks and broke bread and passed it 
to each one. He asked them to hold this 
supper in remembrance of Him. Then 
He poured wine for each one, and said 
that it represented His blood or life, 
which was to be poured out for them. 

A symbol is a sign that stands for 
an idea or a quality or for another ob- 
ject. The lion is the symbol of courage. 

The bread and the wine that Christ 
gave to His disciples were symbols of 
the ideas that He wanted them to keep 
in mind. He wanted them to give the 
thoughts of their minds, the energy and 
the strength of their bodies, and the love 
and the goodness of their hearts in God’s 
service. When we speak of “God’s 
service” we mean doing something for 
some one just because we want to do 
it, not because we have to do it or are 
paid to do it. 

When we read the story of the Lord’s 
Supper let us remember that Christ 
wants loving service from each of us. 
The following thought will help you to 
remember : 

I serve lovingly because Christ served 
lovingly. 
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God’s Will Be Done 
LESSON 9, MAy 31, 1931. 


The lesson story for today, which you 
will find in Luke 22:24-71, teaches us 
a very beautiful lesson in obedience. 

To be obedient is not always easy, 
but the habit of obeying is like all other 
habits—it grows. Because habits do 
grow, we should be careful to see thai 
we cultivate only good habits. 


Jesus was always obedient to His 
heavenly Father. He made it a habit 
to be obedient to God in even the small- 
est details of life. He never disobeyed 
God’s laws, and He disobeyed man’s 
laws only when they were not in agree- 
ment with God’s laws. 


Jesus could be happy in His obedience 
to God because He knew that our 
heavenly Father is always loving and 
always just toward His children. 


Whatever the Father asks us to do 
is for our own good and for the good 
of all others. Because Jesus knew this 
to be true He was able to obey the 
Father’s will, when to obey meant that 
Jesus would have to suffer greatly. 


Before Jesus raised Lazarus from the 
tomb, Jesus’ disciples asked Him not to 
return to Jerusalem because the Jews 
wanted to harm Him. But Jesus went 
back to Jerusalem both then and later 
because He knew that it was God’s will 
that He should go. 


Jesus not only suffered bodily pain 
but He suffered in mind. He suffered 
because Judas was untrue to Hin, 
Peter was disloyal to Him, and others 
of His disciples were not thoughtful 
enough of His welfare even to stay 
awake and pray with Him. 

Sometimes we suffer in our efforts 
to be obedient. If we remember Jesu:’ 
words they will help us to obey regarc- 
less of suffering: 


Not my will, but thine be done. 
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Homemade Boxes for Plants 
By A. NEELY HALL 


Copyright 


With half an hour’s work, a grocery 
box can be transformed into as pretty 
a plant box as one could wish. A score 
of designs can be made. 

Four boxes are shown in the illus- 
trations. The finished plant box must 
not look like a grocery box, so you must 
change its appearance by adding strips 
of wood to form bands, caps, and cor- 
ner posts. A grocery box as a rule is 
too wide and too deep. Therefore it 
must be cut down. The best propor- 
tions for window boxes are 7 or 8 inches 
deep, and 8 inches wide. Hanging boxes 
may be either oblong or square. Their 
depth should be 7 or 8 inches. Eight 
inches square is about the right size 
for hanging boxes. Pedestal boxes may 
be 8 or 10 inches square. 


Cutting down a box is easy. If it 


is of the right width and length but is 
‘oo deep, mark off the correct depth 
upon the sides and ends, and draw a 


line around the box at this point. Then 
saw through the box on the line. Care 
must be taken not to saw into nails. If 


a nail comes on or close to the line, drive 
in another nail half an inch from the 
line and withdraw the old nail. Rein- 
force the box corners with additional 
nails. If both width and depth require 
altering, first cut down the depth, then 
the width. 

The window box shown in figures 1 
and 2 is made to fit between the jambs 
of a window. When the box has been 
cut down to the correct size, only a 
square molding around the upper edge 
is required to complete it. A strip 34 
of an inch wide makes a good molding. 
Figure 2 suggests how to anchor the 
box to the window frame by screwing 
a screw eye into the frame, and screw- 
ing a screw hook into the box in the 
right position to hook into the screw 
eye. 

The pedestal box in figure 3 may be 
made with longer legs than shown, and 
it may be made oblong or square. 
Figure 4 shows how legs are built of 
two strips, one nailed to the other. Nail 
each pair of strips together first, then 
fasten them to the corners of the box. 

Figure 5 shows a simple hanging 
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box. The same plan may be used for 
an oblong box. Prepare four hanging 
strips of the form shown in figure 7. 
Bore a hole through each strip near 
the upper end; bend a ring out of a 
piece of heavy wire, and fasten it 
through the hole. Nail a hanger strip 
to the center of each side of the box. 
An iron jack chain or any other strong 
chain carried by your hardware dealer 
may be used for the hanging box. 

Figure 8 shows how to decorate a 
hanging box with narrow strips of wood 
nailed on to form horizontal bands. 
Screw the screw eyes into the top band, 
to attach the hanging chains to the box. 
The screw eyes will be more secure if 
screwed into the center of the sides of 
the box instead of into the corners, and 
will look well in that position too. 

Paint or stain should be applied to 
the boxes for the finishing touch. 


A May Basket for 
Somebody 


(Continued from page 17) 


just starting to the grocery store 
for her mother. 

“IT meant to knock and leave it, but 
here’s a May basket I made for you,” 
smiled Ella in her friendly way. 

Was Mary Brown pleased? Indeed 
she was. She did not know any one in 
that town, either. 

She and Ella were the same age, and 
were in the same grade at school. They 
could start in together the next Monday 
morning, which would be ever so much 
nicer than for each one to have to go 
alone. 

“T surely am glad I went right ahead 
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and made that May basket, even thougl 
I didn’t know anybody to give it to,’ 
sighed Ella evening. 


The Clover 


(Continued from page 10) 


castaway from Arden, where all the 
other folk wore tidy garments and lived 
in spic-and-span cottages, while he was 
only a peddler boy with no better place 
to sleep than Plowman Lundy’s hay- 
mow. 

Under the shade of a flowering haw- 
thorn tree, Peter again stopped to rest; 
and, while soft white clouds rode across 
the spring sky and a cool breath from 
the green countryside brushed his hot 
cheeks, the lad pulled out his purse and 
carefully opened it. A merry twinkle 
came into his eyes, and for a moment 
he quite forgot that he had been made 
a castaway from Arden; for, after all, 
he still had in his possession the wee 
four-leaf clover. There it lay, safe in 
the corner of his purse, a bit wilted 
perhaps, but none the less a jolly little 
four-leaf clover, foretelling good things 
to come. Before sunset he might find 
a pot of gold, or see a fairy ring, or 
meet a prince who would take him to 
the palace and have him drilled as page 
to the beautiful queen! Oh, any one 
of such enchanting things as_ these 
might happen to one who carried a four- 
leaf clover, thought Peter. At any rate, 
before the sun set that night, some man- 
ner of good fortune would cross his 
path; of that Peter was certain. So, 
with this bright hope shining in his 
heart, he picked up his tray of copper 
pans and went his way down the long, 
gray, dusty road. (To be continued) 
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BLANCHE CORNER. 


“*And what is so rare as a day in 
June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect. days——’ 


Oh, I can’t remember what comes next. 
’ll have to start all over.” 

Chink was sitting under a tree in the 
garden, trying to learn a part of 
Lowell’s poem, “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,”” while Kegs was hoeing the weeds 
from a row of young beets. 

“Say, can’t you say that and hoe at 
the same time? I wish days in May 
were more rare. Then there wouldn’t 
be time for so many weeds to grow. 
Come on, Chink, get a hoe and help a 
little.” 

“All right, but don’t blame me if I 
dig out the beets by mistake.” Chink 
got up slowly. “I can’t think of two 
things at once, and I have to learn that 
verse by Monday or stay in after 
school,” he continued. 

The rest of the gang had gone to 
town with David’s father to get some 
tomato plants to set out. Chink and 
Kegs were left to hoe, because the day 
before they had stopped down by the 
creek after school. They had become 
so interested in sailing boats back and 
forth to each other that the time had 
slipped by before they had realized it. 
When they had finally reached the gar- 
den it had been too dark to see the 
weeds, and the others were getting ready 
to go home to supper. 


Gold in a Garden 


“This isn’t any job for a hoe,” said 
Chink. ‘“We’ll have to get down on our 
knees and pull the weeds out.” 

The two boys knelt on the brown 
earth and pulled weeds as Chink re- 
cited : 


“ ‘And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in 
tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we lis- 
ten, 
“We hear life murmur, or see it 
glisten———’ ” 


“Wait a minute, Chink,” Kegs broke 
in. “I’ve been watching something 
glisten over there between the rows of 
beans for about five minutes. What 
do you suppose it is?” 

“A pants button, maybe,” said Chink 
as he got to his feet. Kegs pointed 
out the shining object, and together they 
went over to get a closer view. Sud- 
denly Chink darted forward. ‘Why, 
it’s a gold piece!” he exclaimed. “A 
five-dollar gold piece!” 

“Who could have dropped it in our 
garden?” Kegs’ eyes were round with 
surprise. 

“T can’t imagine,” answered Chink. 
“It isn’t likely that any one would be 
prowling around our garden except our 
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gang and David’s folks.” 

“Maybe David’s father 
lost it,” suggested Kegs. 
“There’s the car turning 
into the lane now. We'll 
run up and ask him.” 

“No,” said David’s fa- 
ther, when told of the find, 
“it isn’t mine, and I can’t 
imagine how on earth it 
got there.” 

“Maybe a crow stole it 
and dropped it here,” said 
Red. “I heard a story once 
about a pet crow that took 
shiny things.” 

“Yes, but who would 


leave a gold piece around 
where a crow could get it?” 
asked Chink. 
“What are we going to 
do with it?” Coralee asked. 
“What do you mean by 
‘we’?” asked Chink. 


member, Kegs and I found 
this five dollars.” 

“Yes, but you found it in 
the garden, and the garden 
belongs to all of us,” ar- 
gued Red. 

“But the money doesn’t,” 
Andy reminded them. 

“T think we ought to keep 
it a while and see if we can 
find the owner,” said Chink. 

“All right,” agreed Kegs. 
“Let’s give it to David’s fa- 
ther to keep; and, if, by this 
time next week, we don’t 
hear of any one’s having 
lost a five-dollar gold piece, 
well Chink and I won’t be 
selfish. We’ll spend it for 
something for the whole 
gang.” 

“T hope we’ll not find out 
anything about it,” said 
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“But, Red, that isn’ 
right,” objected Coralee. 

“If you lost a five-dolla- 
gold piece you’d surely lik» 
to find it, wouldn’t you?’ 
asked Cousin Bob. 

“Oh, of course, I didnt 
mean that exactly; but this 
gang could well use thet 
money.” 

At school on Monday 
morning, Miss Morgan 
made a_ disturbing an- 
nouncement. 

“Boys and girls,” she 
said, “I regret to tell you 
that the prize so generously 
offered by the chairman of 
our school board for the 
best essay on the subject, 
“Our Constitution and Its 
Signers,’’ cannot be 
awarded this morning. Last 
Friday, Mr. Osborn got a 
five-dollar gold piece from 
the bank to present to the 
pupil submitting the best 
essay. This morning when 
he looked for the gold piece 
it had disappeared from his 
pocket. Mr. Osborn does 
not know when or where 
he lost it.” 

The Spartans dared not 
look at one another. 

“The judges have de- 
cided,” Miss Morgan con- 
tinued, “‘that the best essay 
was written by Wilbur Nor- 
man, and I regret that the 
five-dollar prize does not 
accompany this announce- 
ment. However, the knowl- 
edge that he has gained 
while preparing this essay 
should prove of lasting 
value to him.” 

On the way home at noon, 
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the gang talked it over. 

“If it is Mr. Osborn’s 
five dollars, we ought to 
give it to him,” said 
Coralee. 

“But how did it get into 
our garden?” Red wanted 
to know. 

“I think I know,” said 
David. “You see, Dad often 
brings Mr. Osborn from 
town in our car as far as 
the lane, and then he cuts 
through our garden to his 
place.” 

“Did he do that Friday?” 


asked Cousin Bob. David ~ 


nodded. 

“Pshaw! I wish we 
didn’t have to do it,” said 
Kegs. “I wouldn’t mind if 
anybody but Wilbur Nor- 
man had won the prize. It 
doesn’t look right when we 
all know that his brother 
wrote the essay for him.” 

“It’s a good thing Mr. 
Osborn lost the money,” 
said Red. “Wilbur cer- 
tainly ought not to get the 
prize.” 

“But the money isn’t 
ours,” said Andy. 

“That’s right,” sighed 
David. “It’s Mr. Osborn’s, 
even if he is going to do 
something foolish with it.” 

“But if we keep it we 
shall really be keeping him 
from making a mistake,” 
insisted Chink. 

“No, we won't,” David 
pointed out. ‘“He’ll get an- 
other gold piece at the bank 
today for Wilbur.” 

“And, besides, we should 
be making thieves of our- 
selves,” said Coralee. 
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“Oh, we may as well 
make up our minds to give 
the five dollars to Mr. Os- 
born,” said Kegs. “We all 
know that is the right thing 
to do.” 

So it was decided, and 
when the Spartans went 
back to school after lunch, 
David carried the gold 
piece to Miss Morgan and 
explained how they had 
found it. Miss Morgan 
publicly thanked the Spar- 
tans and gave the gold 
piece to Wilbur. That eve- 
ning the gang trudged home 
in very low spirits. Coralee 
sighed: 

“I suppose we ought to 
feel happy because we’ve 
done the right thing.” 

“It wasn’t right for Wil- 
bur to get that money,” de- 
clared Red. 

“I don’t see how he can 
enjoy the money,” said 
David. 

“I'd rather be in my 
shoes than in his,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“Just think of all we 
could have done with that 
gold piece,” said Kegs. “We 
could have bought that 
balsa wood and stuff for 
our model airplanes,” he 
added regretfully. 

The next morning, just 
before arithmetic, Miss 
Morgan stood up smiling. 

“T hold in my hand a five- 
dollar gold piece,” she said. 
“TI have been instructed by 
the donor, David Harrison’s 
father, to give it to the 
members of The Spartan 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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Aunt Joy Tells 
Mother Nature's 


Spring is here, and many things are happening all 
about us. Every day there is some new sign that 
Mother Earth is awaking from her long winter’s nap, 
and is putting on fresh and lovely garments. Little 
growing things are pushing up through the ground 
to greet the warm sunshine; bluebirds and robins have 
come back from their southern homes; soon the fruit 
trees will be decked in flowery robes, and the air will 
be sweet with the breath of violets and jonquils. 


Isn’t this world a beautiful place? Aren’t you 
glad that God planned such a wonderful home for His 
children? When we speak of all that God has made 
as one big whole, we call it nature. Nature has many 
wonderful secrets that she wants to share with you. 
Do you know that some birds swim, and that some 
squirrels fly? yes, and some fish too? Do you know 
that ants can talk to one another by means of mo- 
tions and signs; that bees always make their cells with 
six sides? Do you know that in South America there 
is a tree called the cow tree, because its sap forms a 
delicious drink, much like milk? Do you know that 
frogs begin life as tadpoles, and butterflies as cater- 
pillars? 


Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks is a book that will 
tell you about all these things, besides many more 
things about the earth, rocks, plants, trees, ani- 
mals, and insects. Every boy and every girl 
should read Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks. The price 
is 75 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Initial Puzzle 
By E. MENDES 
Read downward, the initial letters 

name a very refreshing summer fruit. 

Behead to need and leave an insect. 

(want—ant) 

Behead dry and leave to free. 

Behead to weary and leave anger. 

Behead a garden named in the Bible and 

leave an animal’s home. ° 

Behead daring and leave a tree. 

Behead a spice and leave an aviation 

expert. 

Behead a man’s name and leave a man’s 

nickname. 

Behead tardy and leave consumed. 

Behead unfasten and leave a writing im- 


plement. 
Behead close and leave part of your 
head. 
A T Party 


By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


1. Add T to ground corn and make a 
hard substance: meal-metal. 

2. Add T to a brick and make a name. 

3. Add T to one who inherits money 
and make a pronoun. 

4. Add T to burn slightly and make 


a map. 
5. Add T to a limb and make pur- 
chased. 
6. Add T to a long breath and make 
a vision. 


7. Add T to near and make darkness. 

8. Add T to one who plates and make 
a large dish. 

9. Add T to a title of respect and 
make to agitate. 

10. Add T to a girl’s name and make 

reality. 


Hidden Birds 
By E. MENDES 


The names of seven birds are hidden 
in this letter. To find these names you 
may have to add the last letters of one 
word to the first letters of the next 
word. The first name is given in italics. 
See if you can find the others. 

Dear Sister Nellie: 

We expect Dad and Mother on Sun- 
day, for dinner, and Rob and I want 
you and Jack to join us. You can come 
out with Rob in his car; he will call 
for you at 11 o’clock. If you can man- 
age it, will you get me ten yards of half- 
inch pale blue ribbon for Baby’s coat. 
My little one is getting to be “a regular 
kiddie” now, and you will be surprised 
to see how big he is. 

Now, little sister , we shall expect you 
Sunday. Lovingly, 

Dora Venner. 


Mother Goose’s Party 
By E. MENDES 

Mother Goose sent out party invita- 
tions to all her favorites. She forgot 
to put any vowels in their names, so 
the postman had to guess who were to 
receive the invitations. Can you help 
him? 

BPP, JCKHRNR, KNGCL, TMMY- 
TCKR, JCKSPRT SMPLSMN QNF- 
HRTS, HMPTDMPT. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S NEW-WORD 
PUZZLE: Hostess, sailors, stumble, Em- 
poria, actors, shears, salaam, madcap, 
price, elite, estop, plump, plan, noon, 
nest, ti, happiness, emptiness. 
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GO and leave the A and the T, 


there was no more baa-aa-aa- 
aaing, so the A and the T 
jumped up and went for a 
walk. They wondered what 
they could do next. 

‘‘If an M came along, we 
could make M—A—T,”’ said 
the A. 

‘* And if an H came along, we 
could make H—A—T,”’ said 
the T. 

‘*Well, here’s the farm that 
belongs to the king of the Al- 
phabets,’”’ said the A. ‘‘Let’s 
go in and see what we can see.”’ 

So they went in through the 
little gate beside the little 
cabin, and the first thing that 
they saw was a letter C that 
came out of the Cabin. There 
he is now, right in front of 
Cabin. 

‘*Hello!”’ said the C. ‘‘What 


‘*We are wondering what to 
do next,’’ said the A. 

‘*Then I’ll join you, and we 
can do something all together,”’ 
said the C. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said the T. 
‘‘There will be a C and an A 
and a T. What do you think 
of that?’’ 

‘*Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow!”’ 
said the C and the A. 

‘*Me-ow!’’ said the T. 

‘*What was that I saw run- 
ning through the grass?”’ 

‘*It was a mouse,”’ said the 
C. ‘IT could see it quite 
plainly.”’ 

‘*Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow!”’ 
said all of them together. 


‘‘We scared that mouse, ”’ 
said the T. ‘I’m going to run 
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after him and tell him he 
needn’t be afraid of us.”’ 

Off ran the T. Then the C 
and the A _ stopped saying, 


‘*Me-ow.”’ 


Father and Mother 


by 


Evelyn Whitell 


This new book borrows its title 
from an article that appeared first 
in Unity magazine, and later in 
Weekly Unity. The article itself, 
which is one of the most popular 
ones that we have ever offered, 
forms a chapter in the new book. 


Ten chapters are included in this 
book, each based upon actual hap- 
penings, and each intensely inter- 
esting. These chapters have all 
been published in Unity publica- 


tions. 

Get your pencil and a piece The author, Evelyn Whitell, is a 
of paper and write the letters, 
Cand A and T. Then you will portunity to procure a collection of 

her writings in book form. 
now why the mouse ran. 


Lovingly in the Hands of the Fa- 
ther is bound in dark-green cloth, 


j ld stamped, and sells for $1. It 
Table Blessing gold stamped, and sells for § 


will be ready for distribution about 
By ALBERTA MASTIN CARTER May 1. Every home should have 


a copy of this book. 
For health and food, 


For loving care, os 
For friends and blessings Unity Schoo! of Christianity 


Everywhere, City, M 
ane Water Ged. 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


We thank Thee. 
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‘*Moo-0, moo-o-o!’’ cried Bossy 
Cow as she ran through the pasture. 
‘*Moo-0, moo-o-o !”’ 


“What are you so excited about, Bossy?” 


Black Sheep looked up from 
where he was eating grass. ‘* What 
are you so excited about today, 
Bossy ?”’ he asked. 

‘*A hole in the fence!’’ exclaimed 
Bossy Cow. ‘‘I’ve found a hole in 
the fence, back by the old elm.”’ 

‘*Baa-a!’’ laughed Black Sheep. 
‘Tt isn’t the first one, is it?’’ 

‘**No-o-0,’’ answered Bossy Cow, 
‘‘put I’m tired of this pasture. I’m 
going away—away to see the world. 
Shouldn’t you like to go along ?”’ 

‘*Thank you, Bossy. I don’t want 
to go away. I have plenty to eat 
and to drink. Once I was lost in 
the forest. That was enough for 
me. If I were to go away, the little 
hoy that lives in the red brick house 
wouldn’t have any wool to make his 
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‘Bossy Cow's Adventure 


By PAULINE GREENAWALT MALEHORN 


nice warm coat for winter. Maybe 
Red Horse will go with you.”’ 

Bossy Cow ran across the field ti 
Red Horse, who was looking ove: 
the fence. 

‘‘Moo-o! Red Horse, you need 
not look into the cornfield any more. 
We can get out. I have found a 
hole back by the old elm. I’m go- 
ing away to see the world. Should 
you like to come along?”’ 

‘*H-n-n, h-n-n-n,’’ whinnied Red 
Horse. ‘‘I don’t need to go away, 
for I travel the roads with Farmer 
Brown. ‘I’m resting today. To- 
morrow, I must draw a load of 
wheat to the mill to get it ground 
into flour. If I should go away the 
miller could not grind the wheat, 
and the little boy that lives in the 
red brick house would have no 
bread to eat this winter.”’ 

Bossy Cow switched her tail and 
ran on to the hole in the fence. She 
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jumped over the wire lying on the 
ground and trotted into the garden 
lot. When she looked around she 


= 
— 


White Hen was so busy that she could 
hardly stop to listen. 


saw White Hen, scratching in a fur- 
row for her biddies. White Hen 
was so busy that she could hardly 
stop to listen. 

‘*Moo-o!”’ cried Bossy Cow. 
know it is hard to scratch, scratch, 
scratch from morning till night. 
Shouldn’t you like to go with me 
to see the world ?”’ 

‘*Ka-ak, ka-ak,’’ answered White 
Hen. ‘‘I never complain. I love 
to work. Farmer Brown is kind, 
for he gives me a chance to earn 
my living. He gives me his whole 
farm to seratch on. If I should go 
away, the little boy that lives in the 
red brick house would have no eggs 
to eat this winter.’’ 

Bossy Cow did not know what 
to do next. Soon she noticed Brown 
Potato in the furrow. He was ly- 
ing partly uncovered. 

‘‘Brown Potato,’’ she said, 


“No, 
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know you are tired of being in the 
dark, cold ground. I see you are 
trying hard to get out. You have 
so many eyes; I know you will want 
to go with me to see the world.”’ 

‘*No, no, I thank you,’’ muttered 
Brown Potato. ‘‘ Nothing suits me 
better than a dark, deep hole. It’s 
so hot above the ground that my 
skin turns green. If some one 
would only close this furrow so | 
could go back to sleep! Why should 
I start traveling? The little boy 
that lives in the red brick house 
needs to eat potatoes and gravy 
every day.”’ 

Bossy Cow walked across the 
garden until she spied some yellow 
blossoms upon a vine. 

‘‘Pumpkin Vine,’’ she mooed, 
‘‘vou love to travel. I know you 
will want to go with me. I’m going 
out to see the world.’’ 

‘‘No, thank you, Bossy,’’ an- 
swered Pumpkin Vine. ‘‘I do love 
to travel, but I have plenty of room 
in Farmer Brown’s garden. Why 
should I hunt a bigger place? The 


thank you, Bossy Cow,” 
Pumpkin Vine. 
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little boy that lives in the red brick 
house would have no pumpkin faces 
for Halloween, and no pumpkin pie 
for Thanksgiving Day.”’ 

Bossy Cow walked on to Apple 
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milk for the cats, the dogs, the pigs 
the chickens, the ducks, the geese 
and the turkeys? The little boy 
that lives in the red brick house 
drinks milk three times a day 


“What will Farmer Brown do without you, Bossy Cow?” 


Tree. She stopped a while in the 
shade. When the leaves left off 
singing for a moment she spoke. 

‘*Dear old Apple Tree, I’m sure 
that you are tired of standing in 
one place for so many years. Won’t 
you go with me to see the world? 
Then I’ll have a nice cool place to 
lie on hot summer days.”’ 

‘*S-s-s,’’ whispered the leaves. 
‘Every day we have warm sunshine 
and fresh air and a pleasant drink 
to sing about. Why should we go 
away? Red Horse and Black 
Sheep and White Hen would never 
have anv shade, and the little boy 
that lives in the red brick house 
would have no apples to eat this 
winter. 


“What will Farmer Brown do 
without you, Bossy Cow?’’ con- 
tinued Apple Tree. ‘‘ Who will give 


What will he do without you, 
Bossy ?”’ 

When Bossy Cow learned how 
much she was needed she did not 
want to see the world, after all. 
When the little boy came after her, 
she was very glad to run back to 
the pasture. 


Gold in a Garden 


(Continued from page 37) 
Company, Ltd. in appreciation of their 
clear thinking and honesty.” 

The hours dragged until the noon bell. 
Once outside, the gang all talked at 
once. 

“David’s dad is a prince,” exclaimed 
Red. 

“We'll get our balsa wood,” cricd 
Kegs. 

“The best of it is that this time tlie 
gold piece is really ours,” laughed 
Coralee. 
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“Well, Sue, are you and Bobby ready 
to make a long jump today on our 
imaginary trip? Let us go to Rumania 
today, for I think you will find much 
to interest you there. 

“Rumania was not always the large 
country that it is now. Before the 
World War there were a number of 
small, independent countries which 
now are all gathered under the flag of 
Rumania. 

“Peasant costumes of southern Europe 
are all somewhat similar, yet there are 
always some distinguishing features by 
which the costumes of different coun- 
tries can be recognized if one studies 
them carefully. Within the country it- 
self it may be only a very small thing 
that marks the wearer as belonging to 
a particular locality. In certain Ruman- 
ian villages the people wear nothing but 
black and white. These costumes give 
a striking effect, though perhaps they 
are a little somber. 

“Sue, your feminine heart would be 
overjoyed by the beautiful bands of em- 
broidery you would have on your full- 
sleeved white blouses and on the full 
apron which would go completely 
around you. The bands are made of 
lovely colors and show exquisitely fine 
work. These peasant embroideries have 
become very popular in our own coun- 
try in the last few years. The clear, 
bright reds, blues, yellows, and greens 
have given us a new love and apprecia- 
tion of color. In almost any large store 
in America one can now find the amus- 
ing painted toys, brightly painted 
dishes, and charming embroideries made 
by the peasants of southern Europe. 

“The girls take particular pride in 
being able to make their own patterns 
in embroideries, and no one would think 
of copying another girl’s blouse or apron 
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‘Bobby and Susan Visit Rumania 


By McCoLu 


exactly. It takes much patience and 
skill to make these lovely things, but 
the results give a great deal of pleasure 
to both the wearer and the observer. 

“In some places a tiny bodice is worn 
over the blouse, and a kerchief tied 
under the chin takes the place of a hat. 

“You too, Bobby, would have your 
share of color. Tiny bands of embroid- 
ery would finish the neck of your 
blouse. You would wear a buckskin 
vest just like a man’s, and this too would 
be embroidered, and finished with bob- 
bing tassels of bright red. 

“There are plains in Rumania where 
many cattle are raised. The cowboys 
wear a quaint outfit—very full, skirt- 
like trousers above sturdy boots, and 
full open-sleeved blouses. Both the 
trousers and the shirt are made of home- 
spun white cotton material. 

“Cattle thieves are wont to come over 
the borders at night, and the herdsmen 
must be constantly on guard to protect 
their cattle. A few herdsmen gather 
about a little camp fire and sing native 
songs to help pass the long hours. Some- 
times the groups keep in communication 
with one another by signals. The long 
herdsman’s staff is stuck into the 
ground and then the prearranged signal 
is given by striking on the staff. The 
vibrations carry through the earth and 
are picked up at distant points by herds- 
men who place their ears to the earth 
and so catch the message. In this way 
word can quickly be passed from one 
to another to tell of approaching danger 
or to announce that all is well. 

“In the country many still live in very 
rude, thatch-roofed houses, but as the 
people can afford it these are being re- 
placed by better built and better ven- 
tilated homes. 

“Now, let’s cut out the paper dolls.” 
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Paste a sheet of 
stiff paper on the 
back of this 
page before 
starting to cut 
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Cut on white line to make 
hat go on boy's head 


Fold here 
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In June the readers of Wee Wisdom will 
begin to enjoy something new in the way 
of cut-outs. Every month for a whole year 
they will go on wonderful adventures, where 
they will meet new peoples. In June the 
readers will meet “Leif the Lucky,” a young 
Norseman who lived 900 years ago. He will 
take you to see a wagon that is 1100 years 
old, and will show you a Viking ship called 
“The Sea Dragon.” 

This new series of cut-outs will dramatize 
life on the North American continent, be- 
ginning with its discovery by the Vikings. 
You will want the complete series. Have 
your scissors and paste ready to make a 
boat like that in which the Vikings sailed 
on their adventures, an Indian village with 
real tepees, horses that can stand alone, and 
Indian braves to ride them, and many other 
interesting things. You can make a wagon 
that will actually haul things, an automobile 
that will stand on its four wheels, and a 
dog sled with a seat for the driver. 

You are going to enjoy these adventures. 
Shouldn’t you like to take some little friend 
along to enjoy them with you, some child 
who is especially in need of a bit of joy? 
Just fill in the blank below and mail it to 
us in time for your friend to start the 
journey with you in June. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send Wee Wisdom to my friend for 
one year, beginning with the June number. 
inclose $1.50 to pay for my order. 


Friend’s name 
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A garden gay | 
Of thought-flowers kind 

Will bloom today 
Within my mind. 


A rose of love 
In velvet dress 


Will make each word 


A soft caress. 


And hollyhocks, 
A good-thought row, 


‘ Will guard me as 
To sleep I go. 
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